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Shakespeare deal so largely with kings, queens, and
their courts. Under the Tudors, and still more under
the Stuarts, the court aimed at increasing the central
authority so as to bring every affair of its subjects under
its direct control. In London, however, this effort
at centralization met with strong opposition. The
government was in the hands of the guilds representa-
tive of the wealth of the city, and was coming face to
face with many of the problems of modern munici-
palities. The corporation was in constant clash with
the court; and in the end the city, which had sup-
ported Henry VIII and Elizabeth against powerful
nobles, became the Puritan London that aided in oust-
ing the Stuarts.

This conflict between city and court is illustrated in
the regulation of the theaters and companies of actors.
The actors had a legal status only as the license of some
nobleman enrolled them as his servants, and they relied
on the protection of their patron and the court against
the opposition of the city authorities. The fact that
they were employed to give plays before the Queen
was, indeed, about the only argument that won any
consideration from the corporation. This opposition
was based in part on moral or puritan grounds, but was
determined still more by the fear of three menaces,
fire, sedition, and the plague. Wooden buildings were
already discouraged by statute, and tlie danger of fire
from the wooden theaters is shown by the burning erf
the Globe and the Fortune. The gathering of crowds